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life. | 
it, want would continually exhaust us; 
—uncurbed, for labour is the pioneer of virtue and civilisation, and is the 


_when his work is completed. 


wish to a Literar Sheet, devoted exclusively to Tlebrew Laterature, 
added. to the Jewish Chronicle... The Proprietor is willing to under- 


take the publication of such a Literary Sheet, provided sufficient sup- 
port he tendered him, as a& ery consuderahle. moult 


therehy be necessarily cncurred. Persons w ling to arid such a design l 
please to intimate the same ‘to the P roprie tor, stating the amount of pecunwr 


JEWISH INDUSTRY. 


PRovipeNce- has ordained our wants to be of incessant recurrence, 
which compels us to have recourse to labour. in’ order to gratify them. 


A segs common to humanity, ordains that we should be useful to each | 
other. | 

None of us can dispense with labour. Thi is ; the first necessity of life. 
And one of the wisest dispositions of nature is, that great. results can 
only be accomplished by the combined efforts of many: thus i impgsing on 
us all a common brotherhood of Jabour. © 7 | 

Life is not to be considered by space of time, but by the way we 
employ it ; and labour is the wisest and most usefal employment of 
Without it, the world would only be trouble and chavs; 
without it, passion would be 


safeguard of society. 

In youth, labour is the means of developing strength and intelligence, 
In riper years, it sustains fortune and health. In old age, it reanimates. 

Activity keeps us in good humour, and disposes us to all undertakings ; 
but idleness isa rust which eats away the human faculties, and benumbs 
mind, heart, and vital strength. The industrious man is only content 
The idler is always on. the point of doing 
something, but has not energy to proceed. Others dread labour, through 
a species of cowardice. | | 

In our youth it is especially necessary to work, for laziness develops. 
‘passions which lead to vice. Whilst the arm is occupied, the head 
thinks not of evil doings. . And when should we labour, if not when we 
are young, and in the full enjoyment of strength ? Misery i is the lot of 
those who pass their best years in inactivity. 
day ;’ but then age will have enfeebled, idleness will have eneryated, 
and labour will become a punishment. 

Mental labour occupies a just claim to an elevated rank in social life ; 
but manual labour is neither less important nor laudable; for to he. 
laborious hands of the mechanic we are indebted for the bread which 


‘nourishes, for the drink which quenches thirst, the house which shelters 
us, the garments which cover us, and for the means of satisfying the | 


numerous wants which we experience under a thousand different forms. 
Those then who regard the mechanic with disdain are vain and weak- 
minded. 

Our Jaws guard the interests of the artizan as in reason and justice ; 
society protects his industry, assists him when out of work; and admits 
his children to its noble public schools ; and private clubs ‘support him 
‘imsickness, and sécure‘to his eld age befitting comfort. If, then, 
mechanio does not work: through idleness, he is a criminal and 
coward. he “combines-” to obtain unjust wages, he places himself 
in rebellion against the laws of trade, and in Injuting society, destroys 
his own interests... 

‘The lot of the mechanic depends in a great measure on himself. In 
becoming industrious, laborious, economical, and sober, he has attained — 
the path “which leads to fortune. An intelligent and persevering labour 
is an investment of property, to suceced to which is often more valuable 
than to a capital. The great names which honour European industry 
have taken birth in obscure ‘workshops 


They must work ‘‘some 


up their family, and to save some resources for old age. 
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“Poverty 


occasionally will appear at t the door of the industrious man, but sel lom 


enters it to retain possession. | 

In all time, 7vdustry has been held-tu honour among Israelites. 
Bible tells us that the. Deity laboured six days in the creation of the. 
world; not that fatigue or repose can be a ittributed to the Omnipotent, 
but because the book of Genesis teaches us a sublime 
ennobles labour in thus ——- the work of the great 
the Universe. | 

Our patriarchal saints ied an. active life. 


lesson, and 
Architect of 


hey ti lled the 


they raised their flocks, and occupied theinselves with agricultural and 


' of the Talmud were distinguished by jie 


 Tsaae,- 
) Lydia, and Phrygia, they were renowned under 


domestic duties. 
| oppressed with the task of day- labourers. 


description of industry floutished at Jerusalem, 


[n under the Phar: Aohs, the of. Jacob were 
In the de ‘sert, in the con- 
struction of the sacred tabernacle and the «rk, they displayed a com- 
bination of skill and industry—of the dyer, caster, goldsmith, and — 
embroiderer. In the Holy Land, the Israe lite s pursued agriculture with. 
such zeal, that “the fe tility of the plains of Judea was prove bial; and 
they prepared and wove the wool of their fl eks superior to the Hindoos 
of Cashmere.” 


Labour was. so general in Palestine, that Saul, though proc ‘laimed 


king, returned again to the Divid, when he was elevated * 
to the throne, was shepherd to the flocks of 
without 


Nearly every 
during the rab- 
binical era, manual labour was held in spite honour. that the compilers 
occupa lon. Lhus we find 
the weaver.’ At Babylon, 
Antiochus. for their 
skill in agriculture. -At Rome, they built. the theatre of Vespasian, 
During the dominance of the Gauls. they alone preserved the germ of 
industry among the barbarians by whom they were surrounded. Under 
the Visigoths, the wines of Fewish growth were celebrated ; cand under 
the Siracen Moots, they establishe iil ait) numerous inanufaetories of 
leather and paper. In France, from their tirst establishment in. that 
country, they were aad dyers and goldsmiths, and obtat hed reputation 
for the art of finishing guns and embrcide ring in gold and silver. The 'v 
introduced and matured, at ‘Trevoux, the best “mode of re fining and. 


lis father, 


Rabbi Jochanan, the shoe-maker; Ik. 
the smith,” and Simeoii; 


| drawing gold; and in the eleventh, twelfth, aud thirteenth centuries, 


| the lands of Gascony, if permitted to re-enter France! 


| of indigo ; into the Brazils that of the 


they successfully followed various trades and mechanical arts. 

In the reign of Philip Augustus, they liad established in Paris forty- 
two cloth manufactories, In the sixteenth century, they offered to fre @ 
In 1550, Henry 
the Second, in the letters patent by which he permitted them to 
establish ihemselvea at Bordeaux aud Nayonne, admitted it was “in 
consideration” of the wealth they produced to the country by their 

manufactures and industry.” They introduced into Sicily the cul lture 
cugar-cane; and by their emi- 
grations to the confines of Africa, and to the colonies of America, Jews. 
have been instrumental in disseminating the arts of civilisation. In 
Italy they very early established importaut manufactories. Pope Sextus 


. the Fifth granted to a rabbi named ‘er the first patent for manu- 


facturiug silk. Portugal is indebted to them for the introduction of 
printing ; and Holland owed to Hebrew artizans its superiority in the 
working of gems. 
Poland reckoned within its limits, in 1545, ten thousqgde ‘Jewish 
artizans. Nearly all its roads been made by Hebrew. 
The Official return to the Diet, in ,1830, reported 113,593 as the all 


ber of Israelite artists and distributed in Poland, 42 
Since 1575, the Jews of Morocco have followed the trades of 
shoemalzers, and dyers ; and at the preseut day they are eonsidered the? . 


best goldsmiths in the country. ‘unis, and in “the of. / 

Barbary, they abound as agriculturisis. . 
In Palestine, Ethiopia, Egypt, and (:reece, iu a considerable: pat 

Russia, the Ukraine, and the Indies, the Jews obtain their prim ae 

means of subsistence by agriculture and manual labour, In Aby asiTHp. 
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silent also about the Jews of London and Paris. 1] ) | 
‘total to be a million of men; to this million men let us add a million 
women and two million children, and we shall have four million indivi- 


anyd 


- 
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dustry of all nations. 3 | 
It has been observed by a celebrated writer, and is now admitted, that 
the Israelites only ceased exercising ‘‘ arts and trades” when these 


rewarding avocations were prohibited them, and they were so compelled | 


to resort tocommerce. Thus there is every reason to hope that the 
efforts of liberal minds to cause the Israelites to advance in the path of 


honourable industry will be crowned with complete success, and that 


their progress will triumphantly refute the calumnies of the past. It 
will be difficult to restore agriculture to the rank it once occupied 
amongst Israelites. In calamitous times, the Jews sowed without 
knowing if they would be permitted to reap. No wonder agricultural 
pursuits became repugnant to them, as they were robbed of their pro- 
duce whenever it suited the spoliating caprice of their “ lords ” to pounce 
upon them. Sheltered by protecting laws, and in the midst of all the 
encouragements which are extended to agriculturists, many now-a-days 
with difficulty can understand why the Israelites. retrograde amidst the 


- geperal movement; and that notwithstanding their ideas of order, 


economy, independence, and domestic happiness, which are so intimately 
connected with agricultural pursuits, they avoid the life of the farmer, 


blessings of Providence, not on the caprice of landlords. We should’ 


honour the agriculturist. It is he who contributes to our nourishment, 
who excavates canals, forms roads, and ‘prepares the soil for seed. Let 
us encourage our children to imitate him, and let us respect him as a 


soldier of the great army of civilisation, commissioned by the Eternal. 


to mature the most essential productions of nature.—Den Levi. 


AN ACCOUNT OF BENJAMIN DE TUDELA, 
| Tue Great Jewish TRAVELLER. 
: BY E. CARMOLY. 
Translated from L’ Univers Israclite. 
«(Concluded from page 35.) 
X.—BenJAMin TuDELA IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
A century so full of curiosity and of erudition as the present could 
not possibly forget Benjamin of Tudela. We see, that from his first 


appearance, Chateaubriand really applied himself assidiously to our | — 
traveller in writing his “Journey from Paris to Jerusalem.” He pos- 
sessed the Latin translation of Arias Montanus, and the French version | 
which had followed this.. We remark at first in this writer, more bril- | 
- Jiant than learned; that although, in his introduction, he attributes the 
journey of Benjamin to the year 1170, yet, in the body of the work, he |, 
speaks of him as a traveller of the thirteenth century. « T have set 
down,” he says, “ pen in hand, the numbers given by the traveller, and | 
I find seven hundred and sixty-eight thousand one hundred and sixty- | 
five Jews in Africa, Asia, and Europe. It is true that Benjamin speaks 


of the Jews of Germany without mentioning their number, and he is 
Let us allow the sum 


duals for the Jewish population in the thirteenth century. . . . Such is 
the table which I have composed from the ‘ Journey of Benjamin.” 


_ The work is curious, moreover, with reference to the geography of the. 
middle age; but the names of places are often bungled by the traveller; — 
the original Hebrew was inadequate to give the correct orthography ; 


Arias Montanus brought many alterations into the Latin version ; and 


- the French translation completed the imperfect rendering of these 
names,” ete. | | 


Boucher de la Richaderie, La Renaudicre, and especially Malte-Brun, 
also wrote concerning our Rabbi. But the latter only reproduced the 
assertions of Sprengel, and cited, as a further example of the impossibility 
of getting rid in any manner of the perplexity in which one is thrown, 
the statement that there is the island of Nikrokis in the Persian 
Gulf, although Renaudot had already explained this more than a century 
previously. 
. In England, Mr. Pinkerton. republished, in his ‘‘ General Collection 
of the best and most interesting Travels,” the English abridgment of 
the Travels of Benjamin of Tudela referred to above. But he enriched 
this abridgment by many remarks and observations, in which he did 
ample justice to the author. What he admires the most in Benjamin 
is, that he had been able travel so far in the twelfth century. In Ger- 
many (in 1817), Dr. Mardochée Bondi proposed to himself to give a 
German translation of the Travels of Benjamin with notes and explana- 
tions, but he never executed this project. aaa | | 

The re-action against the Jews which took place at that time in the 
last-named country, contributed very much to the celebrity of our 
traveller, because he was quoted both for and against his brethren in 


feligion. I content myself with mentioning a single passage from one 


oF the most zealous defenders of the Israelites, M. Bail. In his book, 
“The Jews in the Nineteenth Century,” he speaks thus of Benjamin of 
Tudela> “ The relations of this traveller throw much light upon the 


|. manners and customs of divers people in that age; these are rather the 


more interesting as, since the ‘ Itinerary of Antoninus,’ we have not had 
eriptions s0 exact." The same author in competing, five years 
later, for prize offered by the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- 


LA of the Institute of France, gave a judgment altogether in oppo- 
ition to an gave a judg g PP 


‘the success of whose crops depends on prudence, industry, and the | 


M. Arthur Beugnot, who also competed for this academic prize, ang 
whose work obtained honourable mention, adopts without reserve the 
opinion of Baratier upon our traveller, viz., that Benjamin was no tra- 
veller at all, but merely a compiler, and that he had seen scarcely any 
of the places to which he states he had been. 


We can easily pardon a literary man for following a translator instead - 


of the original author; but we cannot do so much with regard to a 


_ writer who pretends only to work upon the originals. M. Jost published 


a History of the Israelites from the ‘‘ best sources,” at least, that is what 
we read upon the title-page of his book: and he did well to tell us go 
for no one would have suspected it. The enormous faults into which 
he falls in every page, prove that he never consulted the books which 
he cites—witness Benjamin of Tudela. On the subject of our traveller 


he says, that Beugnot has correctly estimated him; that he never made 


the journies which he pretended to have executed, because, adds he, 


being at Rome, he did not see the Pope, of whose name even he wae 


ignorant. Now, every edition and all the translations of Benjamin rive 


us asthe name of the Pope, Alexander. This is the way in which people 
write history ! | | | 

In 1825, David Ottensoser, another historian of the Jews, was satis. 
fied with giving an abridgment of the Travels of Benjamin of ‘Tudela 
copied in the History of Holberg. He had, however, in his hands, the 


—Altdorf edition of the text of the travels from which he made ‘his 


quotations. 


In 1830, in order to procure some work for the printers, the French 


government had a reprint made of the ancient French version of Ben- 
jamin of Tudela, inserted in the collection of Van der Aa. A copy of 
this last edition having fallen into my hands, I found the translation go 


wretched, that it suggested to me the idea of giving a new one, as I 
announced publicly at the time of the publication of the Travels of 


~ Pethachia of Ratisbon, in 1831. 


series of questions, which I addressed to various literary men, in order 
_ to obtain a solution of them. This lasted a long time, and my work 


j 


{| 


. 


prompt reply through the medium of M. Méline. 


However, I encountered so many difficulties in this ancient traveller, 
that before dreaming of translating him, it was necessary to solve these 


difficulties, and to gather around me all the critical works of mv prede- 


cessors. To this end I arranged, towards the end of the year 1831, a, 


was not entirely completed until 1839. I had already treated with a 


Spublisher at Paris with reference to the publication, when I received the 
, letter With which the next chapter commences. oe as 


| 
To tae Rey. Mr. Carmony, BrusseEts. 
‘Sir,—I am engaged upon a new edition and an English translation of the 


, work known by the title of ** The Travels of R. Benjamin of Tudela.” From. 
| the preface to your Pethachia, I learned that you have the intention of publish- _ 
ing the same book ; and directly I became aware of this fact, 1 begged my > 
friend, M. Méline of Brussels, to inquire to what point you had arrived in - 


your work, but I learn to-day that you have sent your manuscript to 
Madame Doudey-Dupré, and that it is in the press. Permit me, Sir, to ask 


if you have discovered and collected any manuscripts of the work in ques- 
| tion? and if it is your aim to give a new text, or a new translation? If my 


first conjecture be correct, I shall defer the publication of my work until 


| after the appearance of yours, which, judging by the Pethachia, will exhaust 
| —If not entirely, at least in a great measure—all the researches on this sub- 


ject. But if you only propose to give a F rench translation, I shall at once 


| put my work in the press... 
Perhaps you will be so obliging as to communicate to me the result of 


your researches in so far as they concern the text, for I have never seen any- 
thing more falsified. | | 


I beg that. you will pardon these inquiries, and that 


you will accord me a 


Believe me, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
ASHER. 
_N.B. Will your work have many notes ? 


Shall you condemn Empereur, Barratier, and Gerrans? For my part, I 


propose to do so. 


In a second letter, of the 20th of November, 1839, M. Asher, after 


_ Informing mie that a first volume of his work, containing the text, trans- 

_ lation, and a bibliography of Benjamin of Tudela, would be ready in the 

course of the month of December, pressed me to furnish him with notes” 
for a second, But besides my not knowing upon what these notes — 
_ should run—M. Asher not having presented me any difficulty to solve, 
or any reading to rectify—the engagement which I had made with the 
_ publisher at Paris did not permit me to accede to the request of the 


publisher at Berlin, Imagining, probably, that my refusal arose from 


ill-will, he attacked me, and caused me to be censured in the journals, iba 
_ and in pamphlets by anonymous and fictitious writers and certain hired 
_ doctors, who attributed to me certain things which have much amused 


me. 
However, the noise which M. Asher made about his book, by long 


| and brilliant announcements, and by claims incessantly repeated, $0 
_ frightened my publisher, that he dared not hazard the publication of my 


work. Alas! all these fine promises, all these pompous claims, all 
these blustering announcements, vanished upon the appearance of the 
work. A literary curiosity—unique, perhaps, in the annals of letters— 
this book presents us with notes in flagrant discordance with the trans 
lation, which, in its turn, is in open war with the text. For the rest, 


‘there is deceit, imposture, falsehood. 


In speaking, since the appearance of his work, of the second edition 
of the “ Journey of Benjamin,” he says:— 
_ “ This second edition is perhaps still more rare than the preceding, 
and so much the more necessary to the critic of the book, as it was 


evidently published from a different manuscript. The text is much 


Berlin, March 15th, 1839. 


the Fulasjas, or “ Black Jews,” furnish the country with masons and 
smithg; and their superiority in mechanical skill is there so superior, | 
as @ be attributed to a supernatural power, | l 
| In the principal countries of Europe, the Israelites are not strangers 
F 3 to any of the arts; and in England the products of their manufactures 
have obtained numerous distinctions at the late exhibition of the in- 
iI 
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any version of Benjamin. 
Elsewhere (page 119 of the translation), he substitutes S/at-el-Arabe 


—_ 


more pure, and its varied reasons afford a sense which the other does 
not, from being too much altered to be intelligible. Unhappily, this 
edition was unknown to the two first translators, Arias Montanus and 
Empereur; they might have committed fewer mistakes, and have formed 
a more correct judgment of our author, if they had been able to com- 
pare this edition with that published at Constantinople. It has been 


taken as the basis of the present edition, and of the translation.” 


Falsity and deceit ! For, first, the Ferrara edition, as we have seen 
above, is merely a reprint of the Constantinople one; it contains neither 
text more pure, norany variations. Secondly, it did not serve as the basis 
either of the text of the new edition, which is only a reproduction of 
that of Empereur, with all his errors and all his interpolations; nor of 
the new translation, which does not follow any text. The date alone 


assigned by the Berlin publisher to this second edition, proves, more- 


over, that he has never seen the same. 


Here is another falsehood! In referring to the first edition, M. Asher 
declares that it is so scarce, that, in spite of his efforts, he has been 
unable to discover a single copy of it. He says, however (Preliminary 
Observations), that the letter C which accompanies the varieties in 
readings of the text, indicates the first Constantinople edition. Now, 
how can there be different readings taken from a work which one has 
been unable to mect with? They must necessarily be, as they are, in 
fact, imaginary and incorrect. 

I pass to the logic of M. Asher. Of the first edition, which is merely 
scarce, he has not, despite all his efforts, found one copy; but of the 
second, which is still more scurce, he has obtained one. | 

We often find the letter F, the sign which he gives of the Ferrara 
edition, and by the side of the F a C, the mark of the edition published 
at Constantinople, in order to show that his text is not taken from either 
the one or the other. But by what authority, then, did our editor, who 


acknowledges that he is not in possession of any manuscript, correct his 


text? We know not, for he nowhere says a word about it. Judging, 
however, from his translation, he has taken some other unknown, mys- 


terious text; for this version must be considered as made rather from a 
new text, than as the translation of any text known before his time. 


Here are some proofs:— | 


All the editions—those of the text, as well as those of the translations 


in divers languages—bear the name of Siinon-Potamo upon the route from 


Greece, into Walachia. M. Asher himself, in his text (page 17), gives 
this name correctly, But in his translation (page 48), he permits him- 


self to substitute Zeitun, a name which is not found in any text, nor in 


for Nahr-Samara, and this in contradiction to his own text, which 
carries, as do all the editions, Nakr-Samara. But as an example of 


literary turpitude, see here how M. Asher exposes himself:— on 
_ Benjamin, speaking of the Caliph reigning in Bagdad at the time of | 
his visit, names him, according to the first three Hebrew editions, those 


of Constantinople, Ferrara, and Fribourg, ‘SDN, which Arias Montanus, 


in his Latin version, renders by Khaptsi. Empereur, imagining that 

the name of the Caliph of Bagdad who reigned in the time of Benjamin 

was Ahmed, substituted this name for the preceding one, not only in | 
the text, but also in his version. Now M. Asher, not knowing to which 
. of these two names to give the. preference, rejects them both; so that 

his text, pretended to be executed from the Ferrara edition, presents the 
substitution of Empereur! | 


He has also found in the Ferrara edition of 1555, those alterations 
which the Christian censure caused to be introduced into the Fribourg 
edition of 1583, and which were reproduced by E:mpereur; even to the 
distinctive sign added by Sifroni in order to make this edition easily 


recognised, as I have pointed out above! 


These few proofs will suffice to render a just appreciation of the text 
and translation of the Berlin publisher. As to his notes, it would 
be more easy to cleanse the Augean stables than to correct all the 


errors and mistakes which swarm in his second volume. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON—THE IRISH ROMAN 
CATHOLICS—THE JEWS. 
To the Editor of the * Morning Advertiser.” 

Sir,—While the ultramontane and ferocious ingrates of a portion of 
the Irish Roman Catholic press are the only parties capable of vilifying 
the memory and depreciating the merits of the great captain who saved 
them (in common with their fellow-countrymen) in war, and, by his 
personal weight and influence, made their emancipation an accomplished 
fact, when war was succeeded by peace; the unemancipated Jews, through 
their organ, are doing honour to our common nature and their own fra- 
ternity, by comments on our lost hero, which shine out in magnanimous 
contrast with the low, scurrilous, and blackguard ravings of such a 
devraved writer as the editor of the Ga/way Vindicator, and others of 
his vicious and contemptible species. Let these vermin of politics, and 


the bloodthirsty part of the Irish press, listen, and sink for shame, as | 


they peruse the following manly, and generous, and higbwyinded senti- 
ments, from the Jewish Chronicle for the 25th of September last: — 
“ The duke was the stern, unbending, and uncompromising opponent of 
Jewish emancipation. But much as we may and do regret his error of 
judgment as regards ourselves, we cannot forget that we are English- 
men, in whom the fire of patriotism burns as fervengly and as purely as 
in the greatest and the proudest in the land ; and, as Britons and as 
men, do we join with the rest of our fellow-citizens in dropping the tear 
of regret at the great loss which our beloved common country has sus- 
tained—and when his mortal remains shall be placed in the bier which 
carries him to his last resting-place, none will be found offering up 
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prayers to Heaven for his eternal felicity with more fervency than the 
Jewish fellow-subjects of him who is justly styled ‘the great Duke of 
Wellington.’ ” | 
Look upon this picture and look upon that, and further comments on 
the hideous ingratitude of the Irish ingrates, and the unemancipated 
Jews, is needless, | | 
| I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Inner Temple, Nov, 1852. Aw AROUSED PROTESTANT. 


—_ 


ELEGIAC SONNETS, 
GOMPOSED ON HEARING THE First Tipings og Tue DEATH OF THE 
DuKE oF WELLINGTON. | 
(By the Author of Rural Sonnets da Castro,” Tragedy ; 
| | and other Tragedies.) 
Lirt up the wail, and let the dirge be rung; 
The roll of muffled drums afflict the ear ; 
The dead-march peal ; the funeral hymns be sung ; 
The nation’s hero lies upon his bier. 
A beacon-light hath vanish’d from the earth ; 
A master-spirit from the human race ; 
\ worthy, foremost in the ranks of worth, 
Is missing from his old-accustom’d place. 
The conqueror’s halls are desolate, at last ; , 
Where comrades triumph’d, mourners sob, instead ; 
‘The Tron Duke” from life’s domain hath past ; 
The patriarch hath bow'd his hallow'd head. 
country weeps—O melancholy hour-— 
long-familiar pride in Death's remorseless power ! 


The warrior and the statesman well combined; 
‘The patriot frankly blended with the sage; 
‘The noblest man of mark among his kind, 
Who, world-wide, shaped the fortunes of our age. 
From our loved lady, on her rock-built throne, 
Ken to the humblest dweller of the land, 
Where’er the dismal certainty is known, 
One universal sorrow doth expand; 
One deep, affectionate, and yearning grief, 
To lose the honest man—the matchless chief. 
Each individual feels as tho’ a friend, — | 
Mighty to shield him, had been snatch'd away ; 
sous deplore an honour’d father’s end, | 
We, children-like, to him our heart-felt tribute pay. 


Ilis was a grand disasterless career, 
Beyond reversal, and unstain’d with crime: 
He warr’d for peace, to God-like natures dear, | 
_ And chain’d the man-destroyer of his time ! 
No Pompey, vanquish’d in ambiiion’s strife—_ 
No Cwsar, conquer'd by th’ assassin’s knife— 
No red aggressor—he! but, duty-ripe, 
-Civilisation’s ‘own incarnate type ; 
The Stagyrite’s all-happy man surpass’d, 
‘Tlis fame and fortimes perfect to the last. 
No Spartan epitaph—no niggard fame— | 
Shroud the pure glories of his wondrous name ; 
But let his grateful countrymen decree— = 
“ Britain ne’er lost a son, great Wellington, like thee!” 
OUTRAGES AGAINST THE JEWS IN SWEDEN.—Stockholm, September 
17th.—The poor Jews in this town have lately had to suffer an attack 
from the mob, which might have become dangerous, but for the prompt 
interference of the civil and military authorities. A newspaper, pub- 
lished here under the title ‘“‘ The People’s Voice,” had in a series of 
articles excited the people against the Jews, and had even called upon: 
them to kill all of that nation. This so intlamed the mob, that great 
numbers assembled with a view to wreak thcir enmity upon the Jews. 
They destroyed all the windows of the Synagogue and of several private 
houses; but before they could proceed to further acts of violence, the — 
authorities by force put a stop to their proceedings. ‘The ringleaders 
were arrested, as well as the responsible editor of the newspaper 
referred to, and these are now awaiting their trial._—Jewish Latelligence. 


Portsmoutu, Nov. 9th.—I supply an omission in your last. I 
forward the state of the poll for St. George's Ward, by which you will 
perceive that Mr. Moses Solomon, although opposed by four Christian 
His was one of the most glorious triumphs 
ever achieved by Hebrews. Solomon, 266; White, 244; Turner, 183; 
Pine, 58; Totterdell, 37. | 


A To Lewis Jacoss, Esg., WARDEN OF THE GREAT 
Synacocue.—We perceive, from a circular forwarded to the members 
of the Great Synagogue (although the usual courtesy in these matters 
has not been officially extended to us), that a Committee has been 
formed, of which Louis Nathan, Fsq., overseer, is treasurer, and Mr. 
M. S. Oppenheim, honorary secretary, for the purpose of raising a fund 
among the members and seatholders to present Mr. Lewis Jacobs with 
a testimonial of the regard they entertain for the faithful discharge of 
the various honorary offices he has ggld in the Synagogue for the last 
fourteen years. We can only add, that. we give the movement our 
most hearty concurrence, and we hope that a fund will be raised 
co-extensive with the respect in which Mr. Jacobs is held by that 
congregation. 
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Friday. November 12, 5613—1852, 


* Correspondents are resjectiully informed, that no notice can be taken 


oF they bi PRIVATELY authenticated. 


commences this) atternoon at 30 minutes after 3 o'clock; and 


NIGHT to-morrow (Saturday) at minutes after 5, p.m. 
Portions of Scripture Genesis xxv. 19 to xxviii. 9. 
Ifanlitoral. Malachi i. to vii. 2. 


DEC ALOGUE: 


‘y's 
fi 


ERANSLATED BY Linvo, Esq. 


IpOLATRY is paying to a creature that honour which is due to God 
alone, and which may be done cither by thought or deed, through the 
means of similitudes and images: God having established and confirmed 
his authority by saving, “| am the Lord thy Gé6d,” ete. (Exod. xx. 2), 
civing it to be understood. that He alone must be acknowledged as the 
First Cause and Creator of the Uuiverse, and therefore eternally 
adored. Ile immediately afterwards says, “Thou shalt have no other 
vods before me” (Exod. \y 5 > this interdiction includes every species 
of idolatry, and prohibits even the imagining by thought that there are 
various rods, and involves the anticipation of the deduction come to by 
mortals, that a new king must be chosen in the absence, or in the death 
of the former one. Bat God implies that cause exists not with me, for 
| ami always living, not ouly in power and presence, but as being the 
essence of all things; and this is the meaning of “ before me;’ that is, 
in my Omnipresence tt is licinous offence, | 


And as men. began to worship secondary causes in the time of 


L-noch, such as the Heaven Sun, Moon, Stars, ete., building temples to — 
them, and making them likeuesscs:-so superstition increasing with time, 


they began to represent God, who is. incomprehensible, by visible 
images ‘and forms, which (rod tor that reason prohibited in the third 
verse. Commandineiit then says, Thou shalt not make unto 
thyself anv graven 


tli 


including every description of idolatry existing in the world, and for- 
bidding all kinds of images that were actually worshipped, or made for 
the purpose of being idelised. bor which reason the ancient Sages say, 
on the verse of Deuteronomy. © Cursed be the man who maketh any 
graven or moiten images” (xxvii, 15), SIND OD (from 


the timé of making at he is under the malediction), because he trans- 


cresses the divine commandment as soon as he makes an image capable 


of being worshipped or for the perpose of adoration. And as the 


Crentiles used to worsinp various things, they ave all prohibited in this 
verse. Some adored wagels, thinking. to: propitiate God; on which 
worship, the Scripture particularly speaks, saving, ‘Tie who sacrifices 


to DAO (Elohim, an attribute of God, applicable to angels) shall be 
destroyed. Some adertd 
of every ting, by his wife the earth, giving her the name of. Titania, 


. | : the earth being-a terracueous mass, while 
they gave him the name of Uranrs, supposed to be from. 78 Ur (fire 
light), fromthe culminating stars: Phornutus (De Imag. Deorum) 
savs, she.was called, Rhea (earth); and that Noah’s 
wife was called Titania, trom re-peopling the world after the flood, and 
therefore he was called. Aresias, that is. terrestrial. - And as the sun is 
| the most powerful of the heavenly bodies (in generating), and, like a 
prince, is surrounded by the plinets, he therefore became adored in the 
world, and was secordinely termed Sy Baal (Lord), and also “5319 
(hing), his worshippers passing their children through fire in honour of 
hin. Princes using carriages in order to inerease the splendour ag 
their state, the Gentiles: were accustomed to deseribe the Sun, or 
Pho-bus, in a ear, and accordingly made a likeness of him thus seated, 


3 


tron 


or am hkeness,’’ ete. (lxod.xx. 4), thus. 


he heavens, which they esteemed the father 


which they reverenced and adored as God: and thus the Holy Seripture | 


says, that Kiag Josiahs: took aw av the horses and burnt the chariots of 


the sun with fire’ (2 Kings xxiii. 11); which, doubtless, were of the. 


same description as those above alluded to, and not, as Rashi and R. 


David Kimchi consider. as chariots wherein the kings of Judah went out. 


the morning to mect the rising sun, for the purpose of adoring him. If 


these authors had. read the fable of the horses of the sun, they would 
probably have so understood it. 


taking up of Enjan into heaven, from the close resemblance of the 
names of tah (who is ciso Called Elias) and the Greek one of Helios, 
which means sun, from whence is also probably derived the appellation 
of Hess, tur it was said that he was transported into 
Paradise, a delightfu! and agreeable abode 
And, finally, on this point. where the Scripture says, that the children 


of Israel, imitating the Gentiles, adored Baalim and mney Ash- 
taroth, is to be understood ‘le astres or planets, which word has the same 
sound, and nearly the same letters. Not going so high, others wor- 
shipped as God, men. chietly those famed in literature, or illustrious 
warriors, or the inventors of some art useful to mavkind, whom they 
acknowledged and reverenced us their benefactor. In this way Nebu- 
chadnezzar commanded that sacrifices should be offered to Daniel for 
his learning, and many emperors and”kines had divine homage paid to 
them; Tubal-Cain was adored for iny i 

the name of Vulcan: and | 


ano. that is, Noah, for introducing wine or 
“jain.” Other he ng 


areens even adored animals, especially such as 


ikewise be Said, thie Gentiles derived. the. fable from the 


enting the forging of iron, under | 
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abounded in cheir countries, constituting them as their deities, as did 


| 
i 


the Philistines 1133 “ Dagon,” a fish, of a figure hal’ man and half fish 
(the mermaid), their country, situated on the sea coast, being plentifully 
supplied with that article of food. According to Scripture, also, the 
Babvlonians and other nations worshipped fowls and chickens; others, 
the cock, goat, dog; and sonfe, even the ass, the peacock, and the quail; 
all instances of gross ignorance, originating from regard to their own 
particular interests. Indeed, putting plants aside as inanimate things, 
the superstition of mankind went so far, that many actually adored the 
devil; of these Moses speaks, when he says,’ *‘ Phey sacrifice to demons”. 
(Deut. xxxi, 17) ; and in another place he says, “ They shall no more 
offer their sacrifices to devils” (Lev. xvii. 7). Ail these vain idolatries 
are prohibited in the cited verse, which says, ‘‘ Thou shalt not make 
unto thyself any graven image, or any likeness of what is in the heaven 
above, or that is in the earth beneath, or that is in the waters under the 
earth” (Lixod. xx. 4). The sages, considering that there is a redundance 
in the expressions of this verse, as we know that heaven is above andthe 
earth is beneath, explain it thus: by “ any image that is in the heaven,” 
is meaut the sun, moon, and stars, *‘ above,’ is the angels; ‘that is jn 
the earth,” is man, domestic and wild animals, also birds; “ beneath,” 
reptiles and animalcula; ‘ and that is inthe waters,” fishes, ete., “ under 
the earth,” devils. Here, then, in this verse, is prohibited every spe- 
cies of strange worship 3 but as some might imagine that this prohibi- | 
tion extended only to what regarded false deities, a representation of the. 

true God might be permitted, thereby adoring it as such, or God in it. 


‘Moses expressly repeats in Deuteronomy, ‘“‘ Take ve, therefore, great 


to vourselves such intended similitudes. 


heed unto yourselves, for ye saw no manner of similitude on the day | 
that the Lord spoke unto you in Iloreb, out of the midst of the fire” 
(Deut. iv.15); as if saying, “ Ye saw no visible or corporeal image; 
how then can ye represent God by any visible thing ? or how ean ye do 
it without dishonouring him? Be careful, therefore, that ye make not 
Jn manner, the verse 
prohibits making any image, either carved, painted, or woven in cloth, 
whether it be for aetual worship, or intended for adoration. It then 
continues, saying, “ Thou shalt not bow down to them, nor worship 


them.” Jonathan ben Uziel therefore adds to Levit. xxvi. 1, where God 


commands, Ye shall make no idols nor graven image 

[t may,.in consequence, be inferred that figures of animals, fishes, 
birds, or plants, that-are not adored nor made for the purpose’of wor- 
ship, may be allowed, either painted, in relief, carved, or wove; this — 
both reason and experience prove to be lawful. _ poy : 

Reason, because the arts of carving and painting are the gifts of God, 
which he concedes to man for his glory, and the benefit of the human. 
race; therefore, what cause was there to forbid carving or painting a 
flower, animal, or bird? It cannot be said that this weuld be lessening 
his glory: that certainly not being the case, such things cannot be 

[:xperience also clearly shews us the same thing; for the half-shekel 
which the children of Israel paid annually to the treasury of the taber- 
nacle and temple, had stamped or engraven on one side of it the figure 
of Aaron’s rod budding out almonds. A golden vine was presented to 


the temple by Ptolemy Philadelphus, and placed within it. We also 


find that a brazen serpent was made in the wilderness (2 Kings xviil. 4), 
for the cure of those who were bitten by serpents, and which remained 
for a long time as amemorial in Israel, until they abused the legitimate _ 
purpose for which it was preserved; otherwise it cannot be supposed 
but that it would have been secreted or broken up when the cause of 
its being made had ceased; and the more so, as it happened in the time 
of Moses, who was the great zealot for the honour of God: but as he — 
preserved this symbol among the people, it follows, that the images 
prohibited are only such as are made for the purposes of worship or 

The standards ef the twelve tribes are signal exemplifications of this 
argument, for each had its particular symbol. On the passage of Scrip- 
ture which says, ‘© Every man of the children of Israel shall pitch by 
his own standard, with the ensign of their, father’s house’ (Num. il. 2), 
the sages say, that each standard was of-a different colour, according to 
that of the precious stone on which the, name of it was engraven, that 
was placed in the breast-plate of the high-priest, Aaron (Exod. xxxix. 14), 
aud on each standard their symbol was painted: that is, on Judah's, a — 
lion; on Issachar’s, the sun and moon; on Zebylun’s, a ship; on 
Reuben’s, manudrakes ; on Simeon’s, a tower (of Shechem); on Gad’s, 
an army; on Ephraim’s, an ox; on Manasseh’s, a unicorn; on Ben- 
jamin’s, a wolf; on Dan’s, a serpent; on Asher's, an olive tree; andon 
Naphthali’s; a stag: therefore it appears that~paintings were not for- 
bidden. Besides, we see that in the holy temple Solomon’ made twelve 
oxen under the brazen sea, and if his own house placed twelve carved 
lions on the steps of his splendid throne, without any sin being imputed 
to him for those acts; and it follows, from his having so done, that 1 
was lawful: and the conelusion is thus arrived at, that the prohibition 
only extended to images made for the purpose of idolatry. 

But it is requisite to tréat on this subject of idolatry more fully. and 
more particularly as to what the exceptions are in this precept agails» 
images, so that every one may be informed, and thus avofd falling into 
error: and here it must be observed, that, although it has been said that 
it is lawful to make any figure not intended for idolatrous purposes, !t 1 
to be understood with the following exceptions; cll those things which 
are esteemed holy in the présence of God, or idea of man, may not be 
imitated in any known form or shape, although made without the inten- 
tion of adoring them, so to preclude the possibility of their being Wor 
shipped or deified hereafter. ‘Thus the figure of the Divine chariot. 
which Ezekiel saw may not be made, nor the likeness of angels of 799 
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says, “ Ye shall not. make unto you.’ 
in causing the words ‘“ Ye shall not make with me, 
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dearee, nor of man; for these creatures are all superior, i tt being 
made in the image of God. On this account the Hebrews would uot 
admit the statue of Caius, the emperor, into the temple, alleging ‘‘ that 
it would be breaking the ‘laws of their country”’ (Josephus, book xviii. 

chap. 11): this prohibition also applies to every thing appertaining to the 
holy temple, and no house may be built of its size and proportions. No 
candlestick or table may be made without some variation from those 
belonging to it, for their exact imitation would be a detraction from the 
respect due to them as sacred things, which were mysteriously and holily 
consecrated in that temple where the worship of the Most High wag 
celebrated according to his Divine command. And the danger of cor; 
rupting their lawful use is thereby avoided; for we see that Gideoy 
(Judges viii. 27), made an ephod, similar to Aaron’s s, from the gold of 
the spoil he took, and which ephod was afterwards idolatrously wor 

shipped: so that such things are forbidden to be made in form see 
shape, for thus they might ‘be exactly imitated, but their depiction by 
drawings is lawful. Superficial or flat representations of the sun gand 
moon may be made for teaching and learning the science of astronomy ; 


but otherwise, although not for ‘idolatrous purposes, they are interdicted, 


The whole of these prohibitions are collected from the traditigns of 
the ancient sages on the verse, ‘“ Ye shall not make with me, gods. of 
silver: and gods of gold ye shall not make unto you’ ’ (Exod, xy. 23); 
which they subtilely remark is divided into parts :—lIst, “ Ye shall not 
2nd, Gods of silver and gods of gold shall ye not. 
unto you ;’ by the musica] accent , to the word ‘DS 
accent rules and forms a stop, suspending the sense the same as a somi- 
colon.. This rule being established by the learned Aben Ezra and all 
other Hebrew grammatians, an interpretation cannot be pdmitted that 
is not in conformity to the accents ; so that these words must necessarily 
be, “ Ye shall not make with me :” and he errs who thinks this alludes 
to the making of images, for at the end of the sentence it expressly 
The Talmudists therefore assist 
” properly under- 
stood, and say it means, “ Thou shalt not make any of the creatures 


that are with me, or by which I “shewed myself to the prophets, nor 


those dedicated to my name, such as the divine chariot, angels, stars, 
man, and.the things ‘of the holy temple consecrated to. me ; 


Others, after admitting the tradition, give the text another interpreta- 


tion ; for if plants possess various and different virtues, who can doubt 
but. that the word of God may contain various intentions and meanings 
they say that in this verse is prohibited 
_ placing intermediates between God and man; 
that He is the First Cause, it is incorrect, the, entire text saying, “ Ye 


in every verse and letter: 
for, although admitting 


(with me), this 


and 
. Jonathan ben U Iziel,’ in his Ancient Paraphrase, explains this verse. 


| 


prietors,” ate Jews move and distinguish themselves, without any one 
imagining — eir participating in the rights and privileges of societ 
injuriow tothe interest of their Christian fellow-citizens. During the 
last fit years, eee ne of the dramatic scenes, which are enacted in 
many updertt the, Wal persecution against the Jews, occurred in 
Catholic Belg; ar eer? politicians and statesmen invariably 
use the reeuprencd, ‘of gh genes as an argument against the emanci- 
pation of the Jows 3, ‘Var populi, vor Dei, is the oracle of these false 
prophets. 2 Mee namely, the people ask for one or the other of 
their inalienable rights, the answer is: This is the clamour of the rabble, 
excited by a ew designing individuals, But when the rabble cowardly 
assails the inoffensive and defenccless Jew, and offers insult and injury, 
then, the r abile j is promoted to the dignified title of the people, and its 
IS Ca ed Vow popul, to. which those philanthropic ‘friends of 
the people” (?) yield at once, and exclaim: ‘The Jews must be restricted.” 
As if it were not exactly these restrictions imposed on the Jews by the 
state, which sets the rabble against the Jews, and favours the prev ailing 
notion, that the Jew is outlawed—beyond the pale of the law, otherwise 
the state would not so cruelly oppress and ill-treat them. Because the 
rabble knows —and I do not speak only of the rabble in rags aud tatters— 
that government lends a willing ear to its clamour, it raises its voice 


Hh against the Jew who enters Into competition in: any trade or profession, 


athe 


have seen that I have spoken with you from heaven; ye shall not make | 


with me: gods of silver and gods of gold ye shall not make unto you; 


an altar of earth shalt thou make unto me, and shalt sacrifice thereon” 
xx, 21, ef sey.); almost saying, Those who seek intercessors 


with princes of the earth, do so because they « cannot easily find the means 


of speaking with them personally; but that‘is ‘not the oase with me, for 
ve saw that I spoke with you from heaven, therefore make no. inter- 
cessors with me ; 


else,” 


to gain by clamouring, every one will clamour: 


The more the Jews endeavour to earn an guest livelihood, the more 
they tura to industry, and pursue with a steady aim the higher walks of 
life, and cultivate arts and sciences, the more they shun peddling and 
usury, with which they are so: relentlessly taunted, the louder will be 
the clamour against them. ‘Ihe cause can easi! y be divined. No two 
parties, competing with each other, are anim: ated by the” friendliest 
feelings. ‘They try to find out where the other is assailable, and thes 

they spare not to assail him, where he is weakest. Should it so happen 
that one of them is a Jew, then the other finds in the projuglice of the 


rabble, or of the government, 2 ready means to vilify, or cast a slur 


upon the Jew. 


The tailor calls out, ‘Let him be everything but a 
tailor ;”’ 


the bootmaker, “Let him lear ne very trade but the bootmaker’s.’ 


: Every class in society tries to make the most of the prejudic e against 
Jews. 


we know tax- -payers, rate-payers—whether 


If the government would at once pronounce the prin ciple: : 
Jew or Christi: in—whoever 
offends against the law, will be punished; whoever moves and competes 
within the pale of the law, is recognised by the law: 
against the Jews .would cease in Germany, 
england, Holland, and Belgium. 


then the clamour 
has: ceased in 
As long as there is any hope 
‘Move on Jew, that J 


as 


take thy place.” 
W henever the emancipation of the Jews in France has been le id up in 


Germany as an ex ample for imitation, objections have been raised on the 


eround, that the French revolution was as much directed against the 


: C hareh as against the State, with which it stood in intimate counexion) 
the example. of Belgium takes all ground from under 


the feet of suet 


reasoning, The revolution’ jn 


and every foree from this argument. 


: Belgium, was decidedly not directed: against the Church, becanse the 


that is, join no one with me as the means of propitia- — 
tion, for the only way to obtain favour is by sacrifice; therefore make. 
an altar and sacrifice thereon, placing \ your hope in me, and 1 in nothing — 


In conclusion, the following = be gathered from what has been. : 


said | 

Ist. That it is prohibited to make the eau of anything, either 
hewn, carved, painted, or woven that is already wors hipped, or intended 
for adoration. 

2nd. The four figures together of the divine chariot. seen by Ezek ‘sk 
that is, the lion, eagle, ox, and man : angels, men, the vessels or furni- 
ture of the temple, may neither be imitated, although not intended. for 
idolatrous purposes. | 

3rd, These things may be painted or engraved, but not hie n, carved, 
or cast; excepting ‘the stars or heavenly bodies, which may not even 
be painted, or the paintings kept in the house, except for the study of 
astronomy; but for that purpose they may, — 


4th. Figures of -quadrupeds, birds, fishes, trees, plants, nlans. of 


‘rivers, seas, hills and vales, not being of the des scripty n noted above, 


may be made and kept in the house in any form. 

5th. It is idolatrous to make figures representing any Hapyh Gas, 
and to worship them, or adore God through them. 

6th. The inutility of interposing angels, such as Michael, "Gabriel, 


and others, between God and man. 


_As Scripture says, “ Who.is like the Lord our.God in all Seating 


on Him,” for power belongs to Him alone, and on Him alone ought we 
to place our trust and hope. 


— 


HE JEWS IN BELGIUM. 
(Concluded from page 36.) 


Tre Belgians of the 19th century, however, have made amends for the 
cruelties of their ancestors, in oranting to the Jews-tne most unre- 
stricted civil and political emancipation. During the last fifty years, viz., 


since the soldiers of the French republic conquered Belgium, a dis- 


tinction between Jew and Christian no longer exists; and neither the 
government of Holland, nor the constitution of 1830, attempted to alter 

one iota in this legislation, 
ranks of the army! and civilians, of the ‘universities, and landed pro- 


: as the many prejudices against the Jews in Germany, that of cowardice | 


is often thrown in their teeth. We will not mention here how many Jews gained 


men who brought about the revolution first against Austria and the 
Josephinian edicts and secondly, against, the of Protestant 
Holland, belonge d, for the greatest part, to the Church party. Pelgium 
is a Christian’ state, par excellence. Wow is it then, thaf.the Belgian 
constitution grants total emancipation —confers equal rights on.the Jew 


with the rest of his fellow-citizens 2 If we meet now and then with 


unsavoury and "antiquated reminiscences, such as the grande hernessea, 


we must, in order to be just, consider them as traditions, directed not 
against the Jew pe rsonally, but against the historical name of the Jews; 
the name belongs to history, but the persons to society. In Germany 
the case is reversed, ‘The y would willingly allow the Jews to be 
emancipated, if it would not place them sjde by side with the Jew 
Phere is certainly one feature which greatiy facilitates the social eman- 
cipation of the Jews in Belgium, as also in France and Italy. 


their less 
marked exterior. I do not mean to say, that the 


Jew Belgium, 


France, or Italy, looks different from his brother Jew in Germady. but 


the German Jew looks different from the Belgian, 


French, and tali tay 
Jew. 


Amidst the German blue eyes, light hair, ‘and fair complexion, 
the Jew exhibits his lineage and creed m his dark ringlets, and his 
hery looks; his dark complexion announces him as one who has not 
been laved with the waters from the holy. font of baptism; and what- 
ever is not told by his. features; lus gesticulations, imecessant 
motion of the hands when speaking, betray, Lut in Trance, Italy, and 
Belgium, where the major part of the people have dark eyes, bh ack hair, 
and a more or less swarthy complexion, and where every one gesticulates, 


"this Gistinction ceases, ‘and thereby the first-step towards social 


In all classes of society, in all grades*gnd » 


forthe ieigebiie s the decoration of the “ Iron fe ross’ in the last war of independence, 
where the Germans gloriously maintained their well-established reputation for 

valour, neither shall weenumerate the many Jews in the Austrian army (where, 
till within lately, the séldier was recruited for a service of fourteen years) who 
wear the badge of honourable distinction on thew breasts, nor shall we speak of 
the Jewish officers of the staff in the brench army andamong the troops in Algeria; 
we will only quote here one fact, which bears imme Vately on the Jews in Bel; gium. 
The garrison of the citadel of Antwerp, which madé an honourable and valorous 
stand against the French in the year 1831, under General Chassé, numbered many 
Jews in its ranks. The official report of that general, which all the newspapers 
published, mentioned, among other facts, that he gave leave of abacoce to all the 
Jewish soldiers who garrisoned the besieged citadel to Keep Yom Kippur (the Day 
of Atonement) 5 and the papers in Holland mentioned particularly, that many of 
the soldiers who had fallen during the siege were buried in the Jewish burial- 
ground. In the Belgian army there were, in 1842, according to the report of the 
Minister of War, the following officers of the Jewish faith: —IL. Louis, [ ieutenant- 
Colonel, Commandant de Place d’Ypres, C bevaller de l’Ordre de Leopold et de la 
Legion d’'Honneur; I. Mayer, Capitaine au 2 Regiment; [, Brand, Lieut enant de 
Giend’armerie ; besides three premier- lieutenants, five second-lieutenants, and one 

officer in charge of the military chest. 
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emancipation is gained. This observation can be made already at 
Vienna, where the Jews enjoy not one particle of civil rights in advance 
of their brethren in the other parts of the Austrian empire, but where 
the standard of their social position is more liberal and pleasant. 
Why? In the first instance, because the conflux of foreigners and 
strangers, particularly from Italy and Greece, absorbs the Jew; and, 
secondly, because the Viennese, in features, hair, and complexion, 


resembles somewhat the Jew; and many an inhabitant of the imperial 


capital, who considered himself a good Roman Catholic subject of his 
majesty the Emperor, was, at Prague and other places, taken for a son 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and received a foretaste of the manifes- 
tation of Christian charity which the sons of the New Testament evince 
towards their brethren of the Old... . | 

Another circumstance which operates in favour of the Jews in Bel- 
gium is, that among the lower classes the Roman Catholic religion is SO 
domineering, that it looks alike on Protestants and Jews as heretics, 
and makes no distinction between them; and not seldom do we hear 
them speak of Protestant synagogues and Jewish churches. It isa 
known fact, that the Protestants enjoy great worldly honours and respect 
on account of the king’s being a Protestant, and the Jews come in for 
their share. 

The religious liberty which has become an established fact in Belgium, 
though the Roman Catholic principle is prevailing, is most strikingly 
illustrated at the baptism of the princes and princesses of the royal 
house at Laeken. The children of King Leopold are brought up im 
the Roman Catholic faith, and the ceremony of christening the royal 
infant is performed by the Cardinal-Archbishop of Mechlin. According 
to custom, the mayor of the commune must be present to sign the cer- 
tificate of baptism as a witness, and to enter the infant’s name in the 
register. Now it happens that the burgomaster of Laeken is a Jew, 
and the certificate of the christening of the Crown-Prince of Belgium is 
-. signed by a king, by a priest, and by a mayor—the first of whom is a 

Protestant, the second a Cardinal, and the third a Jew. 


THE ETHICS OF THE FATHERS. 


Translated from the German of Dr. L. Adler, Chief Rabli of Hesse- Cassel. 


Section L—Misuna 5. 
| | (Continued from page 26.) | 
‘« Let the poor be thy domestics.”—This sentence may be taken in a 
double sense: “the poor be thy domestics,’ shall be considered as 
such ; and “thy domestics be the poor,” consider themselves as such, 
~ though thy house is stored with plenty, and filled with the riches of the 


earth. How this is to be understood we shall soon show. According | | 
| | + |, (Chagiga 5a). ‘* What shall he do, who is childless, in order to get — 
children ? 


to the general version, that this Mishna has reference to the third part 
of the Mishna of Simeon the Just, on. which he bases the foundation of 
world—viz., benevolence (SDM sense of the Mishna 
would be as follows: Thy house shall not alone be open to. the poor, 


where he is received and relieved, but the reception shall be with kind- 


ness, the relief shall. be administered with delicacy, that he shall not 
feel the sting of poverty. 


He shall be considered and treated in thy house as one of its own 
inmates. Kind treatment, affability, and consideration, are at times 
valued higher with the poor than the alms he receives, and area greater 


~ relief—at least, to his feelings—than money itself. Hast thou admitted 


the poor into thy house, and sbared with him thine hospitable board, 
_ treat him as one of thy domestics; make no distinction between him and 
them, in bestowing less kindness and attention on him than on them, as 
want of courtesy and kindness on thy part makes him feel his helpless 
condition, more acutely. And again: let thy domestics consider them- 
selves as poor. Let no pride, luxury, haughty demeanour, superfluity, 

domineer in thy house, that the poor may not be reminded that he 


receives the gift of charity, and make comparisons between thy riches » 


and his poverty. Let simplicity and frugality reign. within, and let thy 
domestics treat the poor as their equals—as men.! Others put the fol- 
lowing construction upon this passage: “ Do not take slaves into thy 


house, to make them thine attendants—which was customary in those — 


-days—but let the poor be thy domestics;” 
apply to our days, however true its moral. 
In thy house nobody shall be treated as a slave. 

_ be treated with humanity, kindness, and consideration. | Others, again, 
explain it thus: ‘ Look upon thine own descendants, thy children and 
grand-children, as upon the poor, and treat the latter as thou. wishest 


thine own children to be treated; for thou knowest not what reverses 
of fortune may befall them—the rich 


an admonition which cannot 


_ This sentence must, however, be considered ina more enlarged sense. 
As the /jouse and family-life separates man in his individual capacity 
from the great human family, so it also disconnects his private property 
from the rest of the world. By his own exertions and activity man 
acquires, and these acquisitions belong to him exclusively, In virtue of 


his consciousness he recognises himself as an object, and places his own — 


self against that of other beings. In virtue of his freedom of will he is 
a person, and has a personal right to that which he acquires, which he 
possesses. And as his consciousness prompts him to look upon himself 
as an integral part of the whole, in the same manner his freedom of 


will deters him from considering and appreciating his possessions as ex- 
clusively his own, for his own exclusive use. 


+ The word “2y (poor) is etymologically related to Ty (meek), and the two ex- 


pressions are sometimes used for one another. ‘xy does not so much betoken the 
poor who is poverty-stricken—for 


words 27 ,}*3x—but him who feels and thinks himself poor, 
as such; i, e., is unostentatious and meek. 


Thy servants shall 


may become poor, and the poor | 


That man who thinks | 


such a state of penury is designated by the © 
and cOmports himself — 


| 


possess that thou couldst rob him of? 


only of himself, who labours and hoards up only for his own benefit, is 
swayed by his natural instinct alone, and acts without freedom of wil]. 
In order to be a free agent, he must exercise the mastery over his 
natural instinct, suppress his selfishness, and take his share ijn—ang 
contribute to—the welfare of the whole. “Let the poor be thy domes. 
tics, or the children of thy own house,” means to convey the following 
cosmopolitan moral: thou must not consider thy possessions aS exclu- 
sively and solely thine own. The world, with its millions of human 
beings, is one compact whole; the earth on which they dwell their com. 
mon habitation, the father-house of all of them. Every one in it must 
find his means of subsistence. Thou must, therefore, not think that it 
is left to thine own option whether thou wilt relieve the poor or not, — 
but consider it as a duty, asa necessity, imposed on thee by the order of 
things: thow owest it to them. Thou must not calculate, in times of 
prosperity, when thou hast enough for thyself, that thou needest labour 
no longer, there is no occasion for increasing thy possessions. There js 
occasion, because there are the poor. The same exposition may be ap- 
plied to the other version of this sentence, ‘“‘ thy domestics be poor,” 
They must not look upon the riches of thy house as belonging to ther, 
exclusively, on which no one has any claim. The Hebrew 4n'2 539 can 
also be rendered “family;” let the poor be of thy family, to care for 
‘whom it must be a pleasant duty to thee. To consider the blessings of 


this life the common good of all, who have a right to find the means 


whereby they can sustain life, is, without approaching any communistic 
tendencies, unquestionably the proper view which must be taken of the 
relation of man with regard to the rest of the world relative to private ~ 
property. The care bestowed by the Jews of all times and ages on the 
poor was co great, and the poor-laws of Judaism are so many and so 
humane, that I need not enlarge upon them by enumerating them. [- 

will only mention here the Mosaic institutions of the seventh year of. 

release and the fiftieth year of Jubilee, and the passage in Deut. xv.7, | 


where we are enjoined to relieve the poor, and to relieve him amply. 


The many other passages in the Bible bearing on this subject must be 
familiar to every reader of the sacred volume, and I will only add a few 


' sentences from the Talmud and the Medrash. 


“ To Jend to the poor is more than alms-giving (for of this he need 


be less ashamed); and to advance him money against half of what he 
clears is more than all (for by so doing he earns his own livelihood, and 
_ need not be ashamed at all)” (Sabbath 65). ‘ He who lends to the poor 
in time of need, of him it is said, ‘Thou shalt call, and the Lord will 
hear; thou shalt entreat, and He will answer, Here am I|’” (Yebamoth 
| 63a). Rabbi Yanai sawa person giving alms to a poor man. “ Better,” 
- said he, “thou hadst given him nothing, than that thou gavest him in so 


public a manner, whereby thou exposest him, and offendest bis delicacy” 


He shall give to the poor; for not only those who are our 
own offspring must be considered our children, but also those whom 


we support and maintain.” 


This poor man sits and laments: “ What am I, and what my neigh- | 
bour? He lives comfortably in his house, and I am cheerless and 
without shelter. He sleeps without sorrow on his bed, but I must 


_ stretch my weary limbs on the hard ground. ‘So thou relicvest him, 
and alleviatest his sufferings, I (says God) will reckon it unto thee as if 


thou hadst reconciled him and his fate with me” (Jalkut 11.56 a). “It 
is written, ‘Thou shalt not rob the poor.” What does the poor man 
This must be understood as 
follows: Hast thou supported a poor man, and discontinuest to do so, 
saying, ‘How much longer shall this man be a burden to me?’ thou: 
art considered as robbing him of that which belongs to. him” (ibid. 
1424). ‘ Bring the poor that are cast out to thy house” (Isaiah 
lviii. 7). ‘If thou doest so, I will consider it as hadst thou offered first 
ripe fruits (D'33) in the temple” (ibid.). 
Under the term “poor” (‘3%) we must, however, not understand 
those only who are poor in money, but all those who are afflicted and - 
suffering ; for every one who is unhappy or unfortunate falls under the 
designation of | 
(To be continued.) 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. | 

Sir,—Your correspondent of last week, referring to the conduct of 

Divine service at the West London Synagogue of British Jews, has 

mentioned me as the director of the choir. I beg to correct the error 

into which he has fallen, and to state that Mr. Hart is the efficient 
superintendent of that department of the service. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to bear testimony to the great 


, improvement of the choir since it has been under his direction. ~ 


l am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES SALAMAN- 
36, Baker-street, Purtman-square, Nov. 7th, 1852. 


0 the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—In vour number for the 29th of October appeared a letter, 
dated from Manchester, and signed “ A Subscriber,” who appears to 
justify the act of calling the Rabbi of Manchester to the reading of the 
law in the Great Synagogue, when attending divine service therein 
during a recent visit to London, without his official title, upon the prin- 
ciple that two wrongs make one right. He reasons, that because the 
Dayanim are only allowed the title of "3M, we must not be surprised 
that our Rabbi is treated in the same manner. Now while I hold that 
this treatment of the Dayanim is no palliative in this case, I must also 
state that the cases are not parallel; because the Chief Rabbi did not 


enter into a contract with the Dayanim, but he did so with the Manchester 
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congregation and with Dr. Schiller, the seventh clause of which agree- 
ment runs as follows: “ That the Rev. Dr. Schiller be called to the 
reading of the Torah by the title of Morino.”’ This agreement is signed 
by the Rev. Dr. Adler; and his refusal to ailow Dr. Schiller to be 
called to the reading of the Torah by his recognised clerical title is not 
only a wrong done to our congregation and to Dr. Schiller, but is an un- 
qualified breach of the contract above referred to. It must be obvious that 
the Manchester congregation cannot be considered as being any longer 


bound by a treaty which has been set aside in so public and decided a 


manner by one of the principal contracting parties, and no doubt they 
will know how to make use of this act when a proper time shall arrive, 
when it will be shewn that a contract broken and set aside by one party 


is no longer binding on the other. 


Hoping you will insert this in your next publication, I have the honour 
to be, Your obedient servant, 
Manchester, Nov. 4th, 1852. MANCHESTERIAN, No. 2. 


[ This letter was received too late for our last number.—EpITonr. | 


Qu 


GREAT SYNAGOGUE, DUKE’S PLACE. 
On Saturday last, the Rev. the Chief Rabbi delivered a sermon in the 
above Synagogue. In reviewing and expounding the life of the 
Patriarchs, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of which the weekly portions 
now read during divine service treat, the rev. lecturer said:—It is the 


_ pride of the individual, of generations, nay, of an entire nation, to trace 
back their lineage to an honourable descent from some great ancestor. 
No nation on earth can follow up its origin with so much certainty as 


the Jewish nation can, through a space of time of more than three 
thousand years. But this: high descent would remain an empty boast, 
and we should act unworthily of the honourable title of moi DY, 


““neculiar people,” if we did not imitate the great example of our ances- | 


tors, the founders of our race; if we did not fulfil the high mission 
intrusted to us—of making the. knowledge of one God and His holy 
attributes known over the whole habitable globe. But, above all, we 


must endeavour to show this by our own life—by a life of godliness | 
and steadfast adherence to His. holy law, as the Patriarchs did. 


Abraham, in early life, shook off the false and erroneous notions 


which were prevalent among his contemporaries about the Deity. They 


believed that the elementary fire was the Godhead. By his studying 


nature, and contemplating in his stupendous mind causes and effects, he 


at last arrived at the conclusion, that their must be a First Great Cause— 
God, who is the Creator, Governor, and Preserver of the whole universe. 


This his belief he promoted among men. ‘To this belief he built altars, 
which he called obdty amby bs, “the Almighty is the God of the 
Universe.” But to this belief-in the Invisible God, the First Cause, | 


who created the world, and directs and guides the destinies of men, the 


contemporaries of Abraham with their primitive ideas couid not elevate. 
themselves. 


The Lord to be seen on High, ANY “A AAD, as Abraham 

expressed it, was to them a lofty eminence which they could not scale. 
But in the life of Isaac, the agency of a universal Providence mani- 

fested itself. The many incidents in the life of the Patriarch were 


deeds, the knowledge and law of God—until the Redeemer cometh unto 
Zion and Jerusalem. Amen. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. | 
 France.—We learn from the Moniteur of the 28th of October, that 


the demolition of the building, No. 47, Rue de l’Arsenal, hitherto» 


occupied by the Central Rabbinic School, is being rapidly proceeded 


living examples, calculated to show to mankind, that God, who is in- — 


visibly enthroned on High, looks down upon men, and guides and directs 
their destinies. In and through Isaac the knowledge of God and Ilis 


- providential interposition was promoted among men. It was no longer 
a lofty mountain, inaccessible to many, and to the summit of which 


but few could ascend; it had become a well-irrigated field, 
pay’ in which the seed-corn of the knowledge of God 
had been laid, to spring forth and bear rich fruit. But still man could 


‘not understand, how this Almighty and Invisible God, who had called 
- forth the universe and preserves it, and who provides for myriads of | 


 protector.—L’ Univers Israelite. 


created beings, should direct His especial care to the individual creature. } 
This especial providence—the life of Jacob made manifest. In his | 


chequered life the manifestation of an especial providence became | 
visibly apparent to all, who had a mind to see it. On leaving his | 
father’s house, he arrived at Sx n'a Bethel—the house of God—where | 


he slept. In his dream he saw a ladder, standing on earth, the top of it 


-yeaching up to heaven. Angels were ascending and descending thereon. 


God stood above. The agencies, which God employs to interpose in 
the destiny of the individual man, he traced up to heaven, from whence 


God directs the invisible course of our fate. His sojourn with Laban, his 


reconciliation with Esau, the fate of Joseph, and all subsequent events 
of his life, were undeniable proofs of the special providence of the In- 
visible God. The knowledge of God, which in the life of Abraham had 


been a /ofty mountain, which few could reach, and a wide field in the 
time of Isaac, where many could go astray, has come home, in the life of 


Jacob, to the individual, to his own house. God has shewn Himself 
the Creator and Ruler of the Universe, who cares for all His creatures 
alike, and who extends likewise, His especial providence over every in- 
dividual man. Jacob said. MD ON 'D PR, “ this is the house 
of God.” God shews and manifests Himself in the house, in the home 
and in the individual man. 

Such was the life of the Patriarchs! concluded the Rev. Lecturer. 
You, their descendants, must follow their great examples. You have 


the especial privilege to be called nbysp DY, “a peculiar people,” which 
means neither power, nor riches, nor numbers; but it means, what the 
other honourable title ‘a kingdom of priests,” indicates, 
which was conferred on you simultaneously with the first, when 
you were summoned to the foot of the Mount Sinai, to receive the law. 
This is your high mission to promote among mankind, throughout all 
future times—as you have promoted in times past, through word and 


{ 


~ 


with. Last spring an edifice of much larger dimensions was erected for 
the reception of the scholars. The Rabbinic School at Metz is the only 
one of this kind which exists in France. It was founded the 29th of 
August, 1829. Its object is to furnish ministers for the Israelite 
worship, | 

The Courter de la Moselle of the Sth of October, states that by a 
decree of the Minister of Public Instruction, dated the 22nd of Sept., 
M. Terquem, a pupil leaving the superior Normal School, has been 
invested with the duties of teaching professor of physical and natural 
sciences at the Lyceum of Metz. | 

By a decree of the minister of public instruction and worship, dated 
oth October, au Israelite, M. Bréal, is nominated a pupil of the 
superior Normal School, section “letters.” | | 

Many young Israelites have also just been nominated to the special 

M, Benjamin Mossé, a student in theology and pupil of the Chief 
Rabbi of Marseilles, delivered an excellent discourse in the consistorial — 
temple of that town, on Saturday, 23rd October, which met with 

The Israelites of Orleans have just lost one of their elders, in M. 


» Saloman Caplan, an old merchant, who died on Saturday Oct. 30, at 


the advanced age of 102 years. 


_ Ausrrta.—THHis Majesty the Emperor of Austria has conferred upon 
M. le Baron James de Rothschild, Consul-General of Austria at Paris, 


the dignity of Commander of the Imperial Order of the Iron Crown. 


A young Israelite of Sarreruemines, M. Honnel, a licentiate of law, 


has obtained a silver medal at. the faculty of Strasbourg for a thesis 


A circular letter without signature, printed at Mulhouse, invites our 
co-religionists to sign a petition for the abrogation of the second days. 

OVERFLOWING oF THE Rutne.—The Israelites of many localities — 
in Alsatia have suffered by the late inundations. More than fifteen — 


communities in the Upper and Lower Rhine are left in a miserable con- 
dition in consequence of this disaster, 


Whole families are without — 
‘The Christian inhabitants have generally come forward to the succour 
of our co-religionists. We must particularly signalise the noble devo- _ 
tedness of M. Schemitlin, justice of the peace at Markolsheim (Lower | 
Rhine), who in saving twenty Israelite women who were on the point of | 


being engulphed in the waves, was himself very near perishing. This 


worthy magistrate has, besides, formed a commission of help solely for 
the Israelites, to whom he has for along time been a friend and 


Baron Roruscuttp, M.P.—The first mecting of the House of 


Commons since the recent elections took place on Oct. 4th for the purpose 
of electing a Speaker. 
attended in his place and voted for the Speaker. — 
~ to shake hands with the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
| that the Baron intends, when an occasion offers, to speak and vote, 


On the occasion Baron Lionel de Rothschild 
The Baron was seen 
It is rumoured 


braving the penalties for so doing. 


Mancuester, 9th Nov., 1852. —) ‘Sunday last, the Rev. Dr. 
Schiller-Szinessy, Local Rabbi, commenced his course of religious 


instruction to the children of the school, and also his preparatory lessons 


for the forthcoming confirmation. ‘These lessons are equally edifying 
to the adult and young, and are always well attended; the instruction 
being in the vernacular, makes them intelligible to all classes.—J'rom a 
Correspondent. — | 


SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA, | 

“© What crowned head mentioned in the Bible wished a prophet to 
commit a crime, whereby the afore-mentioned crowned head hoped to 
reap a benefit ?”’ | | 

A Prize, value 5s., is offered by Mr. 8S. L. Caffé, of Liverpool, for a correct 
solution of the above Enigina; to be sent to the Jewish Chronicle. Office on | 
or before Tuesday, the 23rd instant. 

Contributors must specify their age, which must not exceed eighteen years. 
Each reply must contain the quotations in full, a failure in wnich will subject 
it to rejection. In the hope of giving general satisfaction, if more than 
one correct reply be received, the successful candidate for the prize will be 
determined by ballot. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Received, from P. N. C., 2s. 6d., for the relief of Henry Henry and Family. 
We are compelled to postpone a mass of correspondence, 


Education on the Continent. 


FT VILE comforts of a superior Establishment, in a very healthy situation, in Holland, 


combined with a complete course of Instruction in all the branches of a liberal — 
education, may be enjoyed by Young Gentlemen of the Jewish persuasion, ou moderate 
terms, at Pr Susau’s Institution, Deventer (Province of Overysse!). 
Referencege Wi be given by Mr. Edward Dresden, 2, Devoushire Place, Port 
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street, Manchester-square; 


— 


CHRON 


Jews’ and General and Scientific 
Institution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHAL L-STRE bE T. 
LECTORES., 

THuurspay Eventne next. November 18th, 1852, at half-past § o'clock, 
Mr. GEORGE THOMPSON, on BRITISH INDIA. 
Admission: Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, ls. 
Fripay Evening next, November 19th, at 8 o'clock, 

Rev. A. L. GREEN, on the Rise and Progress of the Jewish Synagogue. 
Admission Free, by Tickets to be had in the Library. 
SepecripTion To THE INSTITUTION 20g, AND PER ANNUM, 

MORRIS S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


Birmingham New KMebrew ongregation. | 


| J ANTE -D, a Gentleman to officiate as Reader, Sa, and Secretary. A liberal 
salary will be givenif the qualifications are satisfactory. 


Applications and Credentials must be forwarded to Mr. H. T. Louis, Chairman, 
68, i “street. 


Society for Supporting Fanny’: Orphans. 


HE Committee of the above Society beg to call the attention of the Public in 
1 general, and the Jewish community in particular, to the circumstances con- 
nected with the origin of the above Charity, and to its especial claims upon pn 
sympathy and support. 

The objects of the present appe: al are Three Orphans, viz., Asher B lumenthall, 
aged seven years, and Sarah and Elizabeth Blumenthall (Twins), about five and a 
half years; which children are the offspring of Morris and Fanny Blumenthal. 

About five vears ago, the father left this country for Australia, since which time 
no tidings have been heard of him, except a melancholy report that he was burned 
todeath. The mother, oppressed with sorrow and anxicty, died of a broken heart 
about three months since. and left these children totally. unprovided for. 

The attention of a few benevolent individuals was at once drawn to their desti- 


tute and helpless condition; and a few private applications having produced the — 


means of clothing the orphans, and providing for their immediate wants, the pre- 


sent Committee was formed with aview to some provision for their permanent . 


support, and to preserve them from the patish poor-house. | . 
Encouraged by the assistance received and promised, the Committee have ven- 


tured (after an application to the Jews’ Orphan Asylum, Which has not. yet been: 


suecessful) to place the children under the care of Mr. S. S. Zempleburg (Hebrew 


School) 129, Leman-street, whe re they may be visited by any charitable friends. 


In re turn ng their sincere thanks for the support already received, the Committee 
are persuaded that they need offer no arguments to obtain the further aid of a 
generous public, entertaining & confident. hope that they will not only be supported 
in their present undertaking, but eventually be enabled to extend their operations 
in the noble cause of benevolence. and miepty. 
Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received by the following centle- 
men, who form.the Committee:— 


Mr. Charles White, President, 12, Cutler-stteet. 
Mr. Israel Frankfurth, Vice-President, 12, Tenter-street. 
Mr, 1. Van Praagh, Treasurer, 9, Sandy’s-row. 


‘Messrs. Joseph \ ‘an Pr: aagh, 10, 


— Alexander, 128, Leman-street; Philip Vallentine, 7, Duke-street, Aldgate; Woolf 
Davis, 109, ‘Gravel-lane, Houndsditch; Woolf. Lazarus, 12, Cutler-street, ditto; 
Samuel Schrimsky, 111, Houndsditch ; Daniel Rogers, 13, Ilutchison-avenue; 
S. Abrahams, 110, Grovel-lane, Hloundsditch; If. Michael, 6, Ebenezer-square; 
Jonas, 41, Duke-street, Aldgate; Jonas, 26, Hutchison-avenue; Simons, 

Mr. Raphael, the Secretary and Collector, is empowered to call periodically on 
the Subscribers to collect their Subscriptions. 

(By order), S. RAPHAEL, Secretary and Collector, 

October 24th, 5613-1852, 10, Sandy’s-row, Middlesex-street. 


Per Jewish Chronicle—E. Van Goor, Esq., 2s. 64. ; D. De Pass, Esq., 5s. per 


quarter; Q., 5s. Mrs, Michael Emanuel, 12s.’ 


Princess’ s oncert ‘Rooms, Eastie Street, Oxtord 


Street. 
A SUBSCRIPTION BALL, 


For a Charitable Purpose, will take place at the above spacious assembly Rooms, | I 


on Monday, December the 6th, 1852. 
Double Tickets, 5s. each. — Single ditto, 3s. each. 
~The following Gentlemen have formed themselves into a Committee, and kindly 
consented to act as stewards upon the occasion, from any of whom Tickets may be 
obtained: Messrs. Benjamin, 27, Thayerrstreet, Manchester-square ; ; Benjamin, 
10, White Morse-street, Piccadilly ; L.. Barnard, 5, Gibson-street, Waterloo-road ; 


H. Barnard, 2}, Waterloo-road; Belieder, Iligh-street, Bloomsbury; Brown, Edg- 


ware-road; Bascay. Old Compton. ‘street; Cohen, 41, Great James-street, Lisson- 


W idegate- street; ‘Isaac Israel, 110, Middlesex- 
street; SoS. Zemp leburgh, 129, Leman-street; Abbot Lee, 129, Leman-street; 


grove ; Carruth ers, Marylebone-lane ; Davis, Coach Builder, Lisson-grove ; Emanuel, i 


29,St. John’s Wood-terrace ; S. Emanuel, Brewer-street, Somers-town; A.Emanuel, 
7, Hanover Cottages, Regent’s-park; H. Emanuel, 23, Henrietta-street, Manchester- 
square ; J. Emanuel, Pulteney-court, Golden-sqnare ; L. Emanuel, 23, Henrietta- 
Floyd, 19, U nion-street, Lisson-grove; Gibbons, 105, 


Edgware-road; Goodman, 30, New Cranbourn- street; Hinton, Thomas-street, 


Oxford-street ; Harris, 27. South-street, Manchester-square ; 


A. Hunt, 6, New 
Church-street, Edgware-road ; l..Kyezor, 7,Old Church-street, Paddington ; Lazarus, 


5, William-street, Lisson-grove; Loveridge, 11, Grove-place, Lisson-grove; L. Lee, 
New Oxford-street; 8. Lyon, Newington-causeway; J. Marks, 56, Bell-street, 
Edgware-road; M. Marks, High-street, Bloomsbury; (+. Ransdale, 43, Upper 
Lisson-strect; Reed, Carlisle-street; S:/Salmon, 21, New Church-street +S. 
Solomon, jun., 12, C hapel- -street, Edgware-road; Smellie, Lord High Admiral, New 
Church-street ; S. Hart, 47, Bedfordbury; Solomon, 39, Hich-street, Kensington ; 
Thornhill, &, North Audlev-street. 

A Ladies’ Committee having been formed, further information may be obtained 
on appucttien to Miss Kyezor, 7 a, Old Church-street, Paddington-green. 


Education and Instruction. 


GENTL EMAN, who has served as Teacher in a respectable Hebrew School, is 


desirous of obtaining Eight or Ten Young Gentlemen Pupils, to board_and 


lodge them comfortably, to educate them religiously, and to instruct them in 
Hebrew and English correctly. 


Terms very moderate, which may be ascertained on application being made to 
. Joseph Mitchell, Proprietor of the Jewesh Chronicle. 


N.B. Hebrew, both Biblical and Rabbinical, taught; and writing and translating 
the same. 


best references can be g.ven. 
“November 8th, pen ay 


—— 


— 


AS Cook. 


V ANTED, a ‘Situation as above, by a Jewess, about 30 years of age, who 
y understands her business thoroughly. Can have respectable references. 


Address, A. L.. ‘at Mrs. Walker’ 2, Bevis Marks, St. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


To the ew Wish “Inhabitants of Manchester, Liv er= 


In tne Press, and shortly will be published, by H. Apranans, 


THE INTERLINEARY 
HE English Translation being under each word of the Hebrew, Revised and 
' Corrected by the Rey. I. M. Myers. The above work will be completed jn 25 
Numbers, at 4d. each Number; Monthly Parts, 1s. 4d. Also, | 
THE or FESTIVAL PRAYERS, 
In Weekly Numbers, at 4d, cach Number; Monthly Parts, Is. 4d, 
Subscribers’ Names received by the Publisher, Henry Abrahams, Printe iT, 35 


St. Mary-Ave, Leadenhall-street; at the Jewish Chronicle Oftic e, 24; Houndsditeh: 
by all Booksellers. 


and 


Just published, price 38. 6d., bound, 
THE PATH OF MEN ; 


EING a Collection of Proverbial Instructions to Children, by Raita distine 
guished in Israel for Wisdom and Learning; viz., Rabbi TUDA BEN Saur ABEN 
Tippon. for his son, Rabbi Samuel Aben Tibbon; the illustrious Rabbi Mosgs 
Matrmontpes, for his son, Rabbi Abraham ; being their last will for the instruction 


of mankind. Also, ANCIENT ARABIC AND Greek Proverbs, rendered into Hebrew. 


Edited from MSS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by Hirnscu EpELMAN. Accom. 
panied by an English Translation. 


To be had of the Editor, Mr. Edelman, 14, Bury-street, St. Mary-Axe; and of 
D. Nutt, Publisher, 270, Strand, 


N.B.. A certain number of copies will be distributed, Gratis, to Jewish Sehools in 
this country; ‘application for the same to be 1 bain to Mr. Edelman, as above. 


Jewish School and Family Bible, 


| Dp" BENISCH begs to inform the Public that the Second Volume of his 


Translation of the Bible, containing the Ilistorical portions (O° 
is now in course of delivery, and will be forwarded to the London Subscribers. 
Those in the Provinces are requested to name to the Transiator (10, South-street, 
l‘insbury) a place in Town where their respective copies may be delivered. Sub- 
scribers to the Second Volume may still have the First, Hebrew and English at 
10s. 6d.; English alone, os. To Non-Subscribers the prices of copies, bound in 
cloth, are— 

V ol. 1. (The Pentateuch), ‘Hebrew and E nelish, inclusive of the Hebrew Text of 
the Haphtorah, 15s.; School Edition, 125.5 cnglisk, 6s. 6d.; School Edition, 5s.; 


Hebrew, 3s. 


Vol. Il. Historical Poitions), Hebrew and English, School Edition, 
Inglish, 6s. 6d. 


yamuel Solomon, Duke’ s-place, Aldgate: and A. B. ‘Davis; 413; New Oxford-street, 


ite where may also be had Dr. BENISCH'S 


| Being a Progressive Hebrew Primer, with an Interlinear Translation. Price 25. «Od; 


School Edition, 1s. 6d. 
N.B. To Schools a liberal allowance is made. 


pool, amd their Vicinities. 
MORRIS L FRAN 
Shude Hill, Wanchester, 


NNOUNCES that he has commenced the Sale of the following Articles, all of | 
the very first quality, at the lowest possible prices, and respectfully solicits a 
trial! 
The very best Refined Olive Oil, 9d. per Pint, 5s. . 6d. a ose Gallon 
Real Gorgona Anchovies. 
New Spanish Olives. 
Fine Dutch Pickled Herrings. | 
Dutch and English Water Cucumbers. 
Dutch and English Cheese. 
Sa: 18 (Versht), ed Bits fs, and Tongues.—M., Sole Agent 
for the sale of these articles, of Symons’s Manufacture, and will receive a fresh 


supply every few days. 


Country Orders, accompanied by a “ost Office Order, punctually attended to. 


Whe Public is respecttally informed, 
HAT the Poultry Business of the late Mr. Aron Solomon will henceforth be 
conducted by his Nephew, the undersigned, whose care and study it will be 


to merit the patronage and support which has been awarded to this Establishment 
upwards of a century. 


3, Heneage-lane, Bevis Marks. 


HENRY A. SOL OMON. 


Wanted. 


A RESIDENT GOVERNESS to Three Young Children. She must be compe- 


tent to instruct in English, in all its branches, Hebrew, French, Music, 


Writing, and Arithmetic. Apply, in the first instance by letter, t to Mrs. I. Mosesy 
36, Gloucester- Hyde Park. 


LiG MT. 
Prize Medal for Lamps! 
LARK’S LAMPS ARE THE BEST. Their equal is unknown, ‘ond their 
superior may never come. How light, how gay, how bright, how joyous We. 
feel in light! ‘The sun pours forth its glorious. rays to gladden myriads with its 


light. It i is a remarkable fact, that in the Papal kingdoms there is little light, but 
in Protestant lands there is much light. | 


Clark’s Diamond Lamps, 
for general use, are the best in the world. 


Clark's Vertical -Lamp 


| Far excels the French Moderator Lamp, and all’ other Lamps constructed with 


machinery." 
Clark’ Pearl Candle Lamp - 

Surpasses all other Candle Lamps.—The publie should ask for’ Clark’s Lamps, and 
purchase none other. They can be had in Breet: variety, af ‘at prices and for 
every use, at the Establishmept of the . 

METROPOLITAN LIGHT COMPANY, 

447, WEST STRAND, NEAR THE LOWTHER ARCADE... 
RICHARD CEARK, Resident Manager. 


Lamps i in every variety ere Sent out on hire at two-thirds of the usual charge, tha’ | 
| the Public may be convinced which Lamps are the best. ore 


~ 


Printed for the Propriator, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London Walls 
by John Wertheimier, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by John ’ 


54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, in the 


City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London M. Simonson, 4, York-street, 
Ducie-brt Manches nd M, Levy, 56, Coleshill-street, Birmingham 
wid Friday, November 12, 1852. 
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